





QUESTING WITH Que 


Our wife, who is not above do- 
ing a little spying at the super 
mkt level, rep’ts to us a conversa- 
tion she heard lately at the check- 
out counter. 

“Tl give you a lift, Agnes, 
down to where your car is park- 
ed,” one woman said to another, 
“if you don’t mind riding in our 
old wreck.” 

“Oh, darling,” commiserated 
the other, “you had a wreck?” 

“No, no,” explained the Ist, 
“we just call it that: it’s our sec- 
ond car—a 58 model, you know. 
Eddie drives the 59 model.” 

Our wife paid her bill, collected 
her trading stamps and got the 
heck out of there. She subsequent- 
ly reported that the °56 Ford, 
which is our first car, had never 
appeared so shabby as on the 
homeward trek. 

ee 

Speaking of automobiles, we 
are reminded of a bit of informa- 
tion we have been intending to 
pass along to you for some time. 

If you have had a yen to own a 
Rolls-Royce, but have hesitated 
for fear the neighbors might con- 
clude you were putting on a few 
canine frou-frous, we have a so- 
lution for you. Or to put it a bit 
more precisely, Rolls-Royce has a 
solution. 

You can now buy a Bentley. A 
Bentley, it seems, is a Rolls-Royce 
in every respect except for a 
change in the radiator grill con- 


struction. It is manufactured by 
the same engineers in the same 
works, solely for people who feel 
diffident about driving a Rolls- 
Royce. So now you can have the 
satisfaction of driving the very 
finest, and your friends won't 
need to know but what the Bent- 
ley is an offshoot produced by 
Plymouth. 

Next problem, please! 

oe 

At this season when most of us 
are adding up our assets and lia- 
bilities with considerable appre- 
hension, in anticipation of the 
impending demands of Internal 
Revenue, it is a relief to know 
that at any rate Uncle Samuel is 
still solvent. A recent inventory 
indicates he has just about 
enough physical assets to cover 
our voluminous nat’l debt. The 
actual situation, however, really 
is brighter than we have indica- 
ted. Fed’l land holdings alone 
equal an area bigger than all of 
the states east of the Mississippi 
River. Moreover, public property 
is inventoried at original cost 
which averages far below mkt 
value. One example may be noted 
in the fact that the ample and 
beautiful White House grounds in 
the heart of downtown Washing- 
ton are carried on the gov’t books 
at a valuation of $1,000. What 
this particular parcel of property 
is worth today is an open ques- 
tion. 





may we QUOTE ¥ you on that ? 


[1] Sen Henry M JacKSON 
(D-Wash), on the Eisen- 
hower - Macmillan agreement 
to attend a summit conf with 
Russia: “I have always taken 
the position that we should be will- 
ing at all times to discuss with the 
Soviets all questions affecting the 
peace of the world. . . The Ameri- 
can people should realize that this 
may be just another summit mtg. 
We had better not place too much 
hope in this undertaking.” 

[2] HaroLtp MACMILLAN, British 
Prime Minister, after his 3-day 
strategy conf with Pres Eisen- 
hower: “It was the best conf we 
ever had in the most enjoyable 
surroundings.” ... [3] CHas MALIK, 
pres, UN Gen’l Assembly, speaking 
at charter day exercises at UCLA: 
“Communism has not only succeed- 
ed, in one generation, in controlling 
with an absolute iron hand one- 
third of mankind, but has actually 
reached a position of strength in 
which it scares the very life out of 
the remaining two-thirds.” : 
[4] Ezra Tarr BEnson,.Sec’y of Ag- 
riculture, decrying present fed’l 
farm program: “(The farm pro- 
gram) is a costly, irrational hodge- 
podge which threatens the farm 
economy and the solvency of the 
entire nat’n. Critics of administra- 
tion farm policy can’t agree on a 
constructive solution to the prob- 
lem of surplus farm production. 
The cost of present farm programs 
is indefensible.” . . . [5] Morton J 
Rvusin, Weather Bureau’ expert, 
after spending long, cold winter at 
the Soviet base in Antarctica: “I 





discovered that the 
way the Russians play 
it, dominoes is a 
very exciting game. 
It is very complicat- 
ed, and calls for 
great skill and strategy. You ought 
to see the way they slap the pieces 
down.” . . . [6] Ros’r Frost, 85-yr- 
old poet, on the theory that man 
will destroy civilization and him- 
self: “I think we are inextermin- 
able, like flies and bugs. You can’t 
really exterminate them. There will 
always be some in cracks and crev- 
ices, and that’s us.” ... [7] Fame. 
Castro, Cuban Premier, urging 
complete mobilization to fight off 
possible counter - revolutionary in- 
vasion from Florida and the Do- 
minican Republic: “Everybody 
must be trained militarily, even the 
children and women, so that they 
can defend if some expedition de- 
cides to come here.” ... [8] Sen 
JOHN F KENNEDY (D-Mass), saying 
shorter work wk is not the solution 
to the country’s problems: “If the 
gov’t had taken any action (to al- 
leviate unemployment) 4% yrs ago, 
we would not have slipped into a 
recession last yr.” ... [9] ANNA 
Scotr-JaMEs, columnist for London 
Sunday Dispatch, yearning for the 
good old days when women were 
women: “If only I had had sense 
enough to stay stupid. We’re taking 
on a man’s world—and it’s hell.” 
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moving, finger 
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Now that a new planting season 
is at hand we finally have a be- 
lated rep’t on the last harvest. As 
everyone is well aware, it was again 
bounteous. Much too much of ev- 
erything. 

The fact comes out that Gov't 
has more than $9 billion of farm 
surplus commodities stored away. 
This is in add’n to all that we have 
sold and bartered for for’gn cur- 
rencies. It is a scandal, no less. 

The old question of what to do 
about it is again under discussion. 
And again it finds us evading the 
real issue. Two obvious courses 
must be taken before we arrive at 
any real remedy: (1) Cut farm 
production, not mere acreage. Acre- 
age cuts simply mean the farmer 
retires marginal land, puts added 
fertilizer on his better acres and 
increases the yield with fewer acres 
to till; (2) Abandon price supports 
completely and let prices find a 
natural level, whatever it may be. 
Then find a way to compensate the 
farmer for the difference. 


Yes, assuredly, this would be sub- 
sidizing agriculture. But that need 
not be an inherently evil thing. 
Many times in our history we have 
found it expedient to subsidize cer- 
tain groups in our economy, for 
the common good. Such a plan 
would be less demoralizing than 
the present method of encouraging 
over-production at public expense. 
If we are compelled to subsidize 
our farmers as a class let us face 
up to the fact and go about it in a 
businesslike way, instead of follow- 
ing the present stupid system which 
for a generation has resulted in a 
double tax burden for the citizen 
who first has to put up the money 
to pay the farmer and then has to 
keep right on paying year after 
year for hauling, storage, refrigera- 
tion, and finally perhaps dumping. 

Since we now can expect no re- 
lief this season, farmers will soon 
be starting the old routine of 
planting and cultivating far more 
than the mkt can absorb. Some- 
times it does get downright dis- 
couraging. 
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“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


SSHCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeSeeeeeeeeeeeese 


AGE—Wisdom—1 

Wisdom does not automatically 
increase with age. People who are 
foolish when they are young may 
be equally foolish when they are 
old, altho they are likely to be 
foolish about different things. Age 
simply means that a person has 
had an opportunity to grow in wis- 
dom, but it is no guarantee that 
anything was done with that op- 
portunity.— Nuggets, hm, Barnes- 
Ross Co. 


ALASKA—Education—2 

U S Office of Education figures 
released in Jan show 36,418 pupils 
enrolled in public schools in Alas- 
ka at the beginning of the current 
school yr. A total of 1,591 classroom 
teachers are employed in the new 
state, the figures show. Even in 
Alaska there is a shortage of class- 
rooms. The Office of Education 
figures show a total shortage of 279 
instruction rooms, 174 needed to 
accommodate excess enrollment 
and 105 to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities. A total of 169 instruction 
rooms are scheduled for comple- 
tion this yr—Education Digest. 


AMERICA—Values—3 

It is good to be able to boast of 
our standard of living; but we 
should also be able to boast of our 
standard of values. — A WHULBERT 
ZELOMECK, A Changing America 
(Wiley). 





ATTITUDE—4 

Beware of the confirmed cynic— 
a menace to any organization. His 
misanthropic outlook spreads like 
a virus to all unfortunate enough to 
work near him. It has well been 
said cynicism is the small change 
of shallow minds. Is there a cure? 
Perhaps the only way is to put the 
victim in such a position he must 
work till he drops. Then he will be 
so occupied with the job he may 
forget his poison darts, and in do- 
ing so forget himself for a while. 
—Efficiency Mag. 


BEAUTY—5 

Beauty is an all-pervading es- 
sence. It unfolds in the numberless 
flowers of the spring. It waves in 
the branches of the trees and the 
green blades of grass. It haunts the 
depths of the earth and sea, and 
gleams out in the hues of the small 
and precious stone. And not only 
these minute objects, but the ocean, 
the mountains, the clouds, the 
heavens, the stars, the rising and 
setting sun, all overflow with 
beauty. The universe is its temple; 
and those men who are alive to it, 
cannot lift up their eyes without 
feeling themselves encompassed 
with it on every side—Wwma E CHAN- 
NING, New Outlook. 
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What to do with Jas Garfield? 
That’s one Washington problem 
these days. At the moment, the 
former pres’s statue stands in a 
circle at the foot of the Capitol. 
But after Rep Basil L Whitener 
(D-N C) almost banged into it, he 
introduced a bill in Congress to 
have it moved. “It’s one of the 
greatest traffic hazards in Wash- 
ington,” he said. “I was driving 
around it when a streetcar came at 
me the wrong direction and I al- 
most wound up on the motorman’s 
lap. I don’t care if they only move 
it 50 ft. I just want to get it out of 
the middle of the st.” 

Presidential aide Bryce Harlow 
has on his White House desk a 
small sign: “Do you come with a 
solution—or are you part of the 
problem?” 


“ ” 


House Speaker Sam Rayburn’s 
great love is the House of Repré- 
sentatives, where he has served for 
46 yrs. He refuses to recognize the 
Senate as the “upper body” or elec- 
tion to it as a promotion. Even 
when some of his “boys” from the 
House who have gone on to the 
Senate gave a party in his honor, 
Rayburn made his attitude known: 
“We have had many distinguished 
men in the House. Some went on 
to high office, and some went to 
the Senate.” 


gue 
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BELIEF—6 

Rob’t G Ingersoll, the notorious 
agnostic, was noticed by some of his 
friends when he attended the ser- 
mons of a famous Lutheran min- 
ister. “What does that mean, Bob,” 
inq’d the friends, “you, a convinced 
agnostic, attend the sermons of an 
orthodox Christian?” 

“You don’t understand,” repl’d 
the lawyer, with a grin. “Yes, I am 
an agnostic, but once in a while I 
like to listen to a man who actually 
believes in what he says!”—New 
Outlook. 


BOREDOM—7 

It’s true enough some of us are 
a lot less susceptible to boredom 
than others. But discount the 
boasts of people who claim they’re 
immune to it. Psyhcologists say no 
one is; we all get bored at one time 
or another. We spend a lot more 
time in this state than we realize— 
in fact, about % of our waking 
lives. Boredom comes from within 
rather than from without. It de- 
pends on one’s attitude, incentive, 
intelligence, zest and gen’l emo- 
tional make-up.— JUDITH CHURCH- 
mL, McCall’s. 


BUSINESS—8 

Retailing is essentially a specu- 
lation involving skills of percep- 
tion and judgment. Those who play 
it only safe take neither risk nor 
profit—Chain Store Age. 


CHRISTIANITY—9 

Christianity can never come to 
us as a bargain; it can never be 
had at a wholesale price. We must 
be willing to pay the full price of 
surrender and trust—Rev Wm J 
Krutza, “There is No Bargain-Rate 
Salvation,” Alliance Witness, 3-11- 
69. 


Writing in his department in the 
New York Times Magazine of 
Books Lewis Nichols gave some ar- 
resting instances of what television 
can do to promote the sale of a 
book. The autobiography, Mine En- 
emy Grows Older by Alexander 
King was published on Nov 13. 
The ist printing was 7,500 copies. 
By Jan 1 it had sold 5,600 copies, 
which is hardly sensational. On Jan 
2 Mr King appeared on the Jack 
Paar show. The book came in for 
generous mention. Next morning 
the remainder of the Ist printing 
was sold out. Thereafter Mr King 
began making wkly appearances on 
the show. There was continued 
mention of the book. A recent ac- 
counting showed 61,000 copies sold. 

Another instance is the case of 
Steve Allen who, when Frederic 
Sondern, Jr was in his audience, 
held up a copy of Sondern’s just- 
published Brotherhood of Evil: The 
Mafia and talked briefly about the 
book. Next morning 4,000 copies 
were sold and the next morning 
another 4,000. 


Simon & Schuster, who are just 
publishing the typical S & §S title 
by Wm Nickerson, How I Turned 
$1,000 into a Million in Real Estate, 
have developed a promotion gim- 
mick that probably is leaving a lot 
of competitors wistfully wishing 
they’d thought of it first: They of- 
fer to refund the full purchase 
price of the book to anyone who 
buys a copy, reads it, and doesn’t 





Phyllis Jackson, 
the functions of a literary 
agent at a recent meeting of 
the Publishers’ Ad club, quoted 
an author: “An agent is some- 
one to help you fight the In- 
dians!” 


discussing 





ee 
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make a million dollars in his spare 
time over the next 20 yrs. Okay, 
boys, but watch out for that pay- 
off in 1979! 


“ ” 


The listing of H Allen Smith’s 
new opus as Don’t Get Perconel 
With a Chicken, isn’t a typograph- 
ical error, but the follow-up to the 
author’s popular collection of kid 
classics, Write Me a Poem, Baby. 
Little, Brown will publish in May. 
. . . Pearl Buck has forsaken China 
for the human drama of the atom 
bomb in her next novel, Command 
the Morning. John Day, as usual, 
will publish. 


From the New Yorker we get the 
word that the Biographic Directory 


of the U S S R is published by the 
Scarecrow Press. 
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COMMUNISM—10 

The appeal of Communism is not 
so much its dialectic or its meta- 
physics—save to a minute group of 
intellectuals in search of a new 
faith—but its ability to carry back- 
ward countries speedily through the 
tremendous crisis of modernization. 
—BarBARA WARD, Five Ideas That 
Change the World (Norton). 


CONVERSATION—11 

Conversation . is this: the 
strategic and disciplined sharing of 
meaning. As such it is man’s best 
antidote to ennui; it is a very great 
good in itself; and it informs noise 
with sense and promotes sense into 
significance. Like friendship, which 
it implies and facilitates, good con- 
versation doubles one’s joys and 
cuts one’s grief—T V Smirn, “The 
Art of Conversation,” House Beau- 
tiful, 3-’59. 


COST-OF-LIVING—12 

Our tame cynic is still around. 
His comment on the present day 
value of money: “When I Ist start- 
ed working I used to dream of the 
day when I might be earning the 
salary I’m starving on now.”—Di- 
gest of World Reading, Melbourne, 
Australia. 


DEMOCRACY—13 

Democracy is the most difficult, 
it is the most dangerous form of 
gov’t. It achieves progress in the 
hardest possible way, in the belief 
that the process is as important as 
the result. — Henry M WrRiIsTON, 
Wriston Speaking (Brown Univ 


Press) . 
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ECONOMY—14 

If our children are going to pro- 
duce twice as much as we do they 
are not going to do it by working 
harder than we do or by being clev- 
erer than we are but by having 
twice as many inanimate slaves to 
assist them. The way to plenty is to 
build up the nat’l capital of ma- 
chines, of bldgs to house them in, 
of power to drive them, and of com- 
munications between them.— Lon- 
don Economist. 


Quilt scrap book 


Patriot’s Day (April 19) is a 
legal holiday only in Mass and 
Maine, but is widely celebrated 
thruout the country, particu- 
larly by schools and patriotic 
groups. It marks the anniv of 
the Battle of Lexington and 
Concord (1775), the beginning 
of the Revolution. You will re- 
call Emerson’s lines: 


By the rude bridge that arched 
the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze un- 
furled, 

Here once the embattled farm- 
ers stood 

And fired the shot heard round 
the world. 


eae 
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EDUCATION—15 

To practice a profession one must 
have acquired mastery of an aca- 
demic discipline as well as a tech- 
nique for applying this special 
knowledge to the problems of ev- 
eryday life. A profession is there- 
fore intellectual in content, practi- 
cal in application—Vice Admiral 
H G Ricxkover, Education & Free- 
dom. 


EFFICIENC Y—16 

There’s a very pronounced lag in 
the productivity of office workers 
as compared to mfr’g plant person- 
nel, if we accept the results of a 
survey of 400 firms by John A Pat- 
ton Mgt Engineers. They found 
plant workers performing at from 
75 to 80% of the potential produc- 
tivity rate, while office workers in 
the same firms averaged only 30 to 
50% of their potential productivity. 
—Ezecs’ Digest. 


FAITH—17 

The epic story of history, written 
in the dust of vanished civiliza- 
tions, even as the testimony of our 
own disillusioning experiences, as- 
sures us that men may survive with 
barest earthly substance, but that 
they cannot live without faith, 
which is the soul’s affirmation of 
divinity—-W WaLDEMAaR W Arcow, 
Treasures, hm, Bruce Memorials. 


FEAR—18 

Fear is a wild horse that needs a 
tight rein for it is both friend and 
foe, both good and evil, and to live 
effectively a man must learn to 
master it... by flooding the dark 
corners of fear and _ superstition 
with the bright light of reason and 
knowledge, thus mapping the un- 
known, overcoming fancy with fact, 
dispersing hobgoblins of the imagi- 
nation and revealing the truth that 
sets men free—WILFERD A PETER- 
son, “The Art of Mastering Fear,” 
Jaqua Way, Jaqua Advertising Co. 


FORGIVENESS—19 

A Christian will find it cheaper 
to pardon than to resent. Forgive- 
ness saves the expense of anger, 
the cost of hatred, the waste of 
spirits—HaNNAH More, quoted in 
Good Business. 


GARDENERS—Gardening—20 

March takes us out into the gar- 
den, where we are greeted by the 
cheery songs of the birds and the 
friendly voices of the neighbors 
calling: “Well, well, going to make 
a mess of it again this yr, I see.”— 
BILL VAUGHAN, V F W Mag. 


GENIUS—21 

It has been said that geniuses are 
always unbalanced, but this is not 
true of the highest geniuses. It is 
only true of the “one-legged” gen- 
iuses, who have a weak spot in their 
make-up, so that they oscillate be- 
tween strength and weakness in 
accordance with the cyclic flow of 
the life-forces. They live on their 
nerves, and have to do their work 
at fever heat, because the reaction 
will soon set in. They cannot con- 
trol their inspirations, but have to 
work when the mood is on, and 
stop when it is off. Psychoneurosis 
is said to be particularly apt to ac- 
company bright minds. — Editorial, 
New Outlook. 


GOD—and Man—22 

Put together all the tenderest 
love you know of, the deepest you 
have ever felt, the strongest that 
has ever been poured out upon you, 
and heap upon it all the love of all 
the human hearts in the world, 
and then multiply it by infinity, 
and you will begin, perhaps, to 
have some faint glimpse of what 
the love of God really is—Temple 
Artisan. 


GOV’T—Employes—23 

Fed’l gov’t employes are paid an 
average of $90 a wk. The average 
in private industry is $78—Indus- 
trial Press Service. 
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Dixie Land!” 


“Look Away! 


DANIEL DECATUR Emmett, the 
Northerner who wrote the most fa- 
mous of all Southern songs, ran 
away from his Ohio home and 
joined the circus in his youth. Dur- 
ing his yrs of travel with several 
circuses, he often heard fellow-per- 
formers refer to the states south of 
the Mason-Dixon line as “Dizxie’s 
Land,” wishing themselves there 
when the Northern winters set in. 

Yrs later, when traveling with 
Bryant’s Minstrels, Emmett was 
asked, on one day’s notice, to write 
a new “walk around” for a Monday 
evening performance. So, remem- 
bering the plaint, “I. wish I was in 
Dizie,’ on a cold, bleak Sunday in 
1859, Emmett dashed off “Dizie.” 
But the opening verse, now seem- 
ingly innocuous, was omitted from 
the performance at the request of 
Mrs Bryant, who feared it might 
offend religious mbrs of the audi- 
ence. It was later included in some 
editions but never became popular. 
The original 1st verse, as Emmett 
wrote it, was: 


Dis worl’ was made in jiss six days, 
And finished up in various ways, 
Look away! Look away! Look 
away! Dixie Land. 
Day den made Dixie trim and nice, 
But Adam called it “Paradise” 
Look away! Look away! Look 


away! Dixie Land. 








HEALTH—24 

In support of a proposed bill for 
more international cooperation in 
medicine, Dr Paul Dudley White, 
the physician who attended Pres 
Eisenhower after his heart attack 
in 1955, offered some speculation 
about how the occupants of the 
Garden of Eden met their end. “In 
my ist yrs in school I never heard 
of the term ‘coronary thrombosis,’ ” 
he told the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee. “It was in- 
troduced in the 1920s. (But) it 
probably killed Adam.” How about 
Eve? “Well,” he said, “she may 
have had cancer. Or some mental 
disorder.” —Newsweek. 


HUMAN NATURE—25 

Make other people like them- 
selves a little better and rest as- 
sured they’ll like you very much.— 
Secretary. 


IDEAS—26 

Every time a man puts a new 
idea across, he finds ten men who 
thought of it before he did—but 
they only thought of it—Adver- 
tiser’s Digest. 


INSPIRATION—27 

Inspiration should be as_ the 
green of a fertile meadow on a 
warm evening after rain: a rich 
soil from which a _ breath-taking 
fragrance rises in a spiral of color. 
Inspiration can be chiseled like an 
antique dagger, or rough as a block 
of prime matter in the mind of a 
philosopher. It can caress you like 
a@ woman or hit you with the punch 
of a prize-fighter. Inspiration is 
the certitude that, out of nothing, 
something is going to happen.— 
SerceE De GasTYNE, “Inspiration,” 
Music Jnl, 3-’59. 











Week of April 19-25 


Good Human Relations Wk 
Nat’! Retail Credit Wk 
Bike Safety Wk 

(begins April 20) 

Nat'l Baby Wk 

(begins April 25) 

Apr 19—Patriots’ Day (legal holi- 
day in Maine and Mass). . . Nat'l 
Mother-in-law Day. . . 135 yrs ago 
(1824) Lord Byron, the English 
poet, died at Missolonghi, fighting 
for Greek freedom. 


Apr 20—200 yrs ago (1759) ap- 
peared the lst secular song by a 
native American composer, Francis 
Hopkinson Keyes’ “My Days Have 


Been So Wondrous Free.” .. . 70th 
anniv (1889) b of Adolf Hitler in 
Braunau, Austria. 25 yrs ago 


(1934) child actress Shirley Temple 
started her meteoric rise to fame as 
the film “Stand Up and Cheer” 
was released in N Y. 


Apr 21—170 yrs ago (1789) John 
Adams took his oath of office as 
lst v-pres of the U S. . . 100 yrs 
ago (1859) the most famous of all 
Civil War songs, “Dixie,” was com- 
posed by Dan Emmett (see GEM 
BOX). . . The Nat’l Ass’n for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
was organized 50 yrs ago (1909) 
under the leadership of W E B 
DuBois. 


Apr 22 — Arbor Day. . . 235th 
anniv (1724) b of Immanuel Kant, 
German metaphysician; author 
The Critique of Pure Reason. . . 
85th anniv (1874) b of Ellen Glas- 
gow, novelist. She won the Pulitzer 






prize for fiction in 1942. . 


- 70 yrs 
ago (1889) 20,000 homesteaders 
awaited the signal that started the 
Oklahoma Land Rush. (By night- 
fall, a tent city had appeared, a 
bank had been set up, and thou- 
sands had staked out claims for 
gov’t land.) 


Apr 23—Feast of St George. . . 
1st day of Passover. . . 395th anniv 
(1564) b of Wm Shakespeare. . 
170 yrs ago (1789) Pres and Mrs 
Geo Washington moved into the 
1st “Presidential Mansion,” No 1 
Cherry St, N Y C. .. 150 yrs ago 
(1809) Washington Irving’s History 
of N Y was published. This humor- 
ous masterpiece was list American 
book to impress Europe as litera- 
ture. 


Apr 24—85th anniv (1874) b of 
John Russell Pope, American arch- 
itect who designed many public 
bldgs; among them are Constitu- 
tion Hall and the Nat’l Gallery of 
Art. 


Apr 25—105 yrs ago (1854) the 
Senate approved the Gadsden Pur- 
chase, enabling the U S to acquire 
disputed border lands from the 
Mexican gov’t. . . 85th anniv (1874) 
b of Guglielmo Marconi, Italian 
electrical engineer who invented 
wireless telegraphy. 
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LANGUAGE—Technical—28 

The languages of science and 
technology, indispensable to the 
specialized users of these lan- 
guages, multiply and enrich and 
complicate the general vocabulary 
to the point where it can no longer 
be grasped in its entirety by even 
the most cultured. — Mario PEI, 
Personnel Jnl. 
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The speakers whom I like the 
best 
Stand up and bow; sit down 
and rest! — Appison H Hat- 
LOCK. 
29 
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LEISURE—30 

I’m always suspicious of a man 
who has no outside interests. His 
results are not achieved from any 
particular spark of driving ability, 
but from sheer plugging—and this 
doesn’t set the big records alone. I 
look for a man who is an avid golf- 
er, hunter, baseball fan, or who is 
immersed in civic work. He has the 
proper counterbalance against his 
job. Such men seldom if ever have 
bad mornings. They are always 
fresh and ready to go—E W Far, 
quoted in Phoenix Flame, Phoenix 
Metal Cap Co. 


LOVE—31 

Love is similar to electricity in 
that we know what each “does” but 
not what it “is.” 

They are dissimilar in that we 
have learned much about the ap- 
plication and regulation of electric- 
ity. We have mastered it. Love still 
masters us.—Paul Harvey News. 
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MANNERS—32 

Good manners, Amy Vanderbilt 
reminds us, are like traffic rules. 
Without them life would be cha- 
otic. But people should feel good 
manners and not merely exhibit 
them. As she sums it up: “Good 
manners come from kindness and 
consideration of others. A knowl- 
edge of good manners makes you 
comfortable with yourself and com- 
fortable with other people.”—Jack 
HarRISON POLLACcK, “The Amy Van- 
derbilt Story: Manners for Today,” 
Everywoman’s Family Circle, 3-’59. 


MATURITY—33 

The mature person does not idly 
bld dream castles. Maturity means 
that thru growth something has 
reached the flowering of that for 
which it was destined or intended. 
Maturity means growing from 
something lesser into something 
greater—RopMAN R Ctayson, “The 
Fruition of Growth,” Rosicrucian 
Digest, 2-’59. 


MODERN AGE—34 

We are still in an age in which it 
is man’s custom, right, and privi- 
lege to wear the pants. You have 
only to look at the average woman 
in slacks to pray God that she will 
soon see the light, or at least her 
rear elevation.—INEz Ross, “How to 
Stay Married,” Vogue, 3-’59. 


MUSIC—35 

A gentleman in England, where 
stereophonic recordings are becom- 
ing as as in the U S, re- 
cently wrote to the editor of his 
local paper: “This innovation con- 
stitutes a greater menace to domes- 
tic tranquility than (television). 
When a TV presentation turns in- 
sufferably tedious, one can simply 
look away. But with an unceasing 


stream of sound passing from 2 
stereophonic speakers into each of 
a listener’s ears, one is impaled up- 
on an electronic barb and dare not 
move his head lest he miss a ruddy 
grace note.” He went on to say that 
devotees of hi-fi recordings, long 
accustomed to playing “silent” rec- 
ords to demonstrate the perfection 
of their systems, were now listening 
to stereophonic silence—with both 
ears! — “The Music Goes All 
Around,” Monsanto Mag, hm, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co, 3-’59. 


OPINION—Change—36 
The fools and the dead alone 
never change their opinions. — T 


Harry THompson, Sales Mot. 


PATIENCE—Impatience—37 

Patience is good only when it is 
the shortest way to a good end; 
otherwise, impatience is better.— 
Wesleyan Methodist. 


PEACE—38 

There is no kind of peace which 
can be purchased on the bargain 
counter.—CarEy WILLIAMS, Forbes. 


PERSONALITY—39 

Dr Smiley Blanton, prominent 
psychoanalyst, claims that if you 
are truly determined to change for 
the better, you will be helped tre- 
mendously if you can achieve a 
vital faith. His view is now widely 
shared by psychotherapists, who 
hold that the Golden Rule is still 
the best yardstick for judging 
whether your personality needs to 
be changed. For as Dr Erich 
Fromm, in his book The Sane So- 
ciety, put it: “The mentally healthy 
person ... lives by love, reason and 
faith .. . respects life—his own and 
that of his fellow man.” — L W 
Rosinson, “How to Improve Your 
Personality,” Coronet, 4-’59. 


PREPAREDNESS—40 

The young man had great ambi- 
tions. He consoled himself for his 
lack of progress by assuring his 
father: “When the lightning 
strikes, I’ll be ready.” But the older 
man asked quietly in return, “Have 
you ever noticed that when light- 
ning flashes over a forest, it only 
strikes the tall trees?”—Property, 
Syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. 
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Please use your postal zone 
number! To improve service 
and speed delivery of mail, the 
Post Office asks that you al- 
ways include your postal zone 
number in your address. 

We want to cooperate in ev- 
ery way we can—but we need 
your help. By giving us your 
zone number, you'll be assuring 
speedy delivery of your maga- 
zines. 

Help yourself to better serv- 
ice. Use your Postal Zone Num- 
ber—always! 
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PRODUCTION—Leisure—41 

The conspicuous preoccupation of 
the West with leisure, with ever 
lighter work and shorter hrs, is 
Singularly untimely. In this pro- 
cess, productivity per capita is in 
danger of falling, at the very time 
when the costs of production are 
rising. And as costs of production 
rise, the power to compete declines. 
And when the power to compete 
declines, unemployment must then 
rise—Montreal Gazette. 








RELIGION—42 

Religion does give peace of mind; 
it does provide better relationships; 
it does mean healthy minds in 
healthy bodies. But religion is not 
a means to anything other than 
the presence of God. We should 
seek God, not for what we can get 
out of Him, but for what He can 
get into us. We should love our 
earthly fathers, not to increase our 
allowance or inheritance, but be- 
cause of our appreciation and re- 
spect for them and because they 
are lovable. We should love God 
because of our love for the things 
God loves. We should seek to be 
used of God rather than seek to 
use God.—GasTon Foote, Footnotes 
(Fleming H Revell). 


RESEARCH—43 

In this age of space exploration, 
what should get first priority for 
America’s research dollars? The 
Univ of Michigan Survey Center 
asked that question in a poll, got 
these results: 54% said medical re- 
search; 32%, juvenile delinquency; 
7%, basic research in science; 3% 
beating Russia to the moon—U S 
News & World Report. 


RUSSIA—vs the West—44 

The Communist Powers need to 
abandon their picture of world or- 
der and the Western Powers need 
to acquire one.—BarBara WarD, Five 
Ideas that Change the World (Nor- 
ton). 


SCHOOLS—45 

Why have we put the no-shift 
automobile ahead of abolishing the 
2-shift school?—ApLar E STEVENSON, 
Wisconsin Jnl of Education. 
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SCIENCE—46 

Research since World War II has 
proved that a long list of chemi- 
cals can cause genetic damage in 
plants, bacteria, fungi and insects 
such as fruitflies and grasshoppers. 
Man may find he is in greater dan- 
ger from the chemicals he breathes 
and the food and medicines he 
takes, than from cosmic and atom- 
ic radiation—Dr MoGENs WESTER- 
GAARD, of the Univ of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in talk at Washington 
State College. 


SEX—47 

Sex in human relations in our 
culture has been hidden behind a 
conspiracy of silence and blocked 
by puritanical prudery until there 
are many miserable tangles in the 
dark recesses of unconscious re- 
pression. There are deep-seated 
guilt feelings rooted in ignorance 
and distorted emotional attitudes. 
. .. What is needed is a better use 
of intelligence, more adequate un- 
derstanding from our increasing 
knowledge, better mental and emo- 
tional health derived from a more 
adequately informed conscience, 
and a conscience related to a more 
adequate concept of Christian per- 
sonality. — W C.iarK E.izey, Ro- 
mance in Christian Marriage (Re- 
flection Books). 


SPACE AGE—48 

A teacher in Oswego, N Y, was 
watching her 2nd-graders happily 
bldg some out-of-this-world equip- 
ment. Suddenly, one youngster be- 
gan to fret and he explained what 
was wrong: “The girls want to put 
up curtains in our space ship!”— 
Michigan Education. Jnl. 


SPEECH—S peaking—49 

Far too many speakers try to 
impress rather than express.— 
Southern Baptist Brotherhood Jnl. 


—_— 


TALENT—Use—50 

Are we trying to be someone 
we're not? It may be we have 
turned our back upon God’s inten- 
tion for us by trying to emulate a 
person we have admired or envied 
or loved but can never be. We are 
better advised to appropriate the 
wisdom of Noah in Marc Connelly’s 
The Green Pastures: “I knows I’se 
not much. but I’se all I got.” Have 
we discovered painfully that we 
have but one talent instead of ten? 
Then let us use the one well.—Roy 
W FarrcHitp, “Don’t Be Afraid of 
Anxiety,” Presbyterian Life, 3-1-’59. 


TELEVISION—51 

Television’s maturity still is re- 
tarded by pressures that force ev- 
eryone in the industry to make 
compromises with artistic stand- 
ards. . . Obviously there are times 
integrity must be tempered with 
artistic caution to strike a balance 
acceptable to the public. The trou- 
ble is that the industry has devel- 
oped such bulging muscles exercis- 
ing caution that art seldom sur- 
vives a conflict of the two elements. 
Most of the pressures stifling cre- 
ative programming are projections 
of exaggerated fears by too many 
network and adv’g execs. . . They 
take the easy way out by copying 
shows which happen to be popular 
at the moment, setting off a chain 
reaction that makes half the pro- 
grams on the air as undistinguish- 
able as the hubcaps on an automo- 
bile assembly line—MrILprep F AL- 
BERG, TV producer, “Our Fight 
Against TV Taboos,” Sat Eve Post, 
3-21-’59. 


TRUTH—52 

Those who feel it is okay to tell 
white lies soon go color blind— 
Firefighter. 


UNITY—53 

Statesmen of a previous genera- 
tion loved to talk about our mani- 
fest destiny. What we need is more 
manifestation of unity, and destiny 
would take care of itself —Banking. 


VALUES—54 

We stamp our own value upon 
ourselves, and we cannot expect to 
pass for more.—Friendly Chats. 
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Reviewing those errors I'll own 
as such, 

T’ll say of my worst offenses: 

It’s not my mistakes I regret 





so much 
As their troublesome conse- 
quences. — GEORGIE STARBUCK 
GALBRAITH. 
55 
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WISDOM—56 


Like life itself, wisdom is a per- 
ishable thing; if it is not used the 
opportunity to use it is forever lost. 
—Property, Merchants Nat’l Bank, 
Topeka, Kans. 


WRITERS—Writing—57 

Trying to write something of 
permanent value is a full-time job 
even tho only a few hrs a day are 
spent on the actual writing. A writ- 
er can be compared to a well. There 
are as many kind of wells as there 
are writers. The important thing is 
to have good water in the well and 
it is better to take a regular am’t 
out than to pump the well dry and 
wait for it to refill—Ernest Hem- 
INGWAY, quoted by Gro PLIMPTON, 
“An Interview with Ernest Hem- 
ingway,” Horizon, 1-’59. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


A fond father in our office, whose 
offspring beguiled him into drop- 
ping in on the students’ Science 
Fair in the basement cafeteria of 
Joan of Arc Junior High School, 
last Wednesday, tells us the home- 
made exhibit that attracted the 
most attention was an expertly 
wired, sputtering, child’s-size elec- 
tric chair. Its young creator failed 
to get a prize, because, as our shak- 
en informant’s daughter explained 
it, “The judges asked him why he 
selected it for a project and he 
didn’t know.”—New Yorker. a 


“ ” 


A couple of bank robbers hit a 
small country bank one lazy after- 
noon when the staff was small, 
and herded everyone into the vault 
at gunpoint. However, they kept 
the teller on the floor of the cash- 
ier’s cage, bound hand and foot. 
They also gagged him. 

Suddenly the teller began to 
squirm, at the same time gestur- 
ing with his head to make it evi- 
dent he wanted to say something. 
After finishing stuffing the money 
into sacks the robbers leaned over 
the helpless figure on the floor and 
shifted the gag. 

“Give a guy a break, fellows, will 
you?” he begged. “Take those books 
along with you. I’m almost $3,000 
short.”—Future, U S Jr Chamber 
of Commerce. b 







I Laughed At This One 


JAMES C HEFLEY 

During a recent sermon a 
minister friend of mine was 
dramatically expounding on the 
destruction of a tornado he had 
witnessed. His congregation lis- 
tened breathlessly as he re- 
counted the cyclonic violence of 
the storm. 

“And as the roaring tornado 
increased in power,” he said, 
gathering steam, “I saw it clear 
a path of destruction a thou- 
sand mi’s long!” 

He gulped and broke off the 
sentence as he saw his wife 
frowning and shaking her head. 
Then he regained his cadence 
by solemnly adding: “And an 
inch wide.” 
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A man was quite angry when, 
upon entering the new doctor’s of- 
fice, he was told by the nurse to go 
into the next room and undress. 
“But I just want the doctor to look 
at my throat,” he protested. 

In the next room he complained 
to another unclothed gentleman, 
“This is ridiculous. All I came in 
here for was a throat check-up.” 

“What are you crabbing about,” 
snorted his companion in distress. 
“I don’t even have a sore throat. I 
just came in to read the electric 
meter.”—Pacific Oil-Motive Mag. c 


sssseseees Qpuile- able QUIBG ---+s00 


Sweeney was a “sick bay sailor,” 
1st-class; hardly a day went by 
that he didn’t show up with a sore 
throat, a cut, cat fever, or an ach- 
ing back. He naturally developed 
quite a reputation with the medics 
and corpsmen. Sweeney was good- 
hearted, nevertheless, and when I 
had to go to sick bay recently with 
an infected foot, he carried my gear 
for me. It was raining, so he 
stuffed my bag of laundry under 
his raincoat. We no sooner got in 
sight of the sick bay than I heard 
a corpsman roar out to the doctor 


on duty: “Here comes Sweeney 
again. Now he’s pregnant!” — KEN 
KrarFt, True. d 


Wanting to borrow some money 
to make a 6-mo tour of Europe, a 
man went to the bank where he 
had done business for yrs. The 
bank refused the loan. 

He went to another bank and 
obtained the loan without any dif- 
ficulty. Then he bought a 5-lb red- 
fish, had it wrapped, and put it in 
his safety deposit box at the Ist 
bank as he joyfully left town for 
6 mo’s.—Houston Post. e 


The foreman of a city work crew 
which had just finished laying a 
large stretch of sidewalk in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, noticed a woman ap- 
proaching with a small boy. “Watch 
the little boy, lady,” he called. 
“Don’t let him walk thru the ce- 
ment.” 

“All right,” called the mother 
and, picking up her small son, she 
trudged thru the fresh mix herself. 
—Maclean’s Mag, Canada. f 


Anybody who thinks there is free 
enterprise in this country will come 
in time to the attention of the In- 
ternal Revenue Dep’t.—FRaNKLIN P 
JONES. 


“ ” 


The tax blanks have already been 
complicated far above our poor 
power to add or subtract—D O 
FLYNN. 


“ ” 


If children make deductions for 
you, you must make allowances for 
them.—F G KERNAN. 

Personal taxes: the wuncuttest 
kind of all—lIvern Boyett. 

Conscience is the small inner 
voice that tells you the Internal 
Revenue Service might check your 
return.—Changing Times. 

Remember the good old days 
when a revenue agent chased 
moonshiners instead of checking on 
your income?—HaroLp COFFIN. 


April 15: Not only fools and their 
money are soon parted!/—WaLpo G 
FECHNER. © 


No stretch of the imagination is 
as complete as the one used in fill- 
ing out income tax forms.—FRANK 
G McINNIs. 


“ ” 


Little things count and 3 of them 
give you an $1800 tax exemption.— 
Banking. 
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Tough Going 


The President of Colby College 
advocates tougher tasks for chil- 
dren if they are to develop the 
strength necessary for the future— 
News item. 


Now comes a college prexy who 
Reportedly has said 
We must give children tougher 
chores 
To firm their wills and close their 
pores 
To face the tasks ahead. 


He’d have us stretch their little 
brains 
With lessons twice as hard, 
And let them never scant nor shirk 
The nastiest and hardest work 
Around the house and yard. 


And we agree, we say he’s right. 
They haven’t done enough. 
We know we’ve been inclined to 
spoil 
Our children with too little toil 
To make them really tough. 


And so we'd take this fine advice 
And properly pursue it 

If he would tell us, learned man, 

Just how a weak-kneed parent can 
Acquire the strength to do it. 


A Hollywood producer, reduced 
to making pictures on a shoestring, 
had a script calling for a fight be- 
tween two men on the street. The 
wily producer discussed the scene 
with his star. “Jack,” he said, “see 
that couple waiting for the bus? 
Go over and start insulting the 
woman. When her husband gets 
mad enough to punch you, we'll 
start the cameras. Okay, get going.” 

The actor approached the couple. 
“Good day, sir,” he said. “Is this 
your wife?” 

“That’s right,” was the answer. 

“What a hag!” roared the actor, 
getting ready for the 1st punch. 
“Why, most men would be ashamed 
to be seen with her!” 

There was an ominous silence. 
Then the man turned to his wife. 
“See?” he demanded. “What have 
I been telling you all these yrs?”— 
E E Kenyon, American Wkly. zg 


A couple visiting the Maharaja 
of Jaipur in India were his guests 
on a 3-day shooting party. Toward 
the end of the final day, with ev- 
eryone else having bagged a tiger 
or something, the little lady re- 
mained empty-handed. But she was 
still in there trying. 

With her next shot she gave a 
happy cry. “George!” she called. “I 
finally hit something. Just listen to 
that language!”"—L & N Mag, hm, 
Louisville & Nashville Ry. h 


“ ” 


A fellow who owned a ranch out 
west was thrown from a horse, 
which resulted in a trip to the hos- 
pital. A few days later one friend 
asked another, “Did old Bill finally 
get all right?” 

“Well, no,” repl’d the 2nd. “He 
ain’t all right, but he’s back like 
he used to be.”—Capper’s Wkly. i 








Never before has such a wealth 
of material been gathered for 
the ready reference of religious 
workers. Here are more than 
6,000 philosophical observations, 
illustrative stories, poetical gems, 
arresting facts, 
tistics. 


epigrams,  sta- 


The 148 primary topics are 
alphabetically arranged — “Ad- 
versity,” “Age,” “America,” etc. 
Topics are sub-divided to facili- 
tate reference. Thus, “Church” 
has 7 sub-headings: 1) Defini- 
tions; 2) Its Enduring Power; 
3) Its Eternal Mission; 4) Its 
Friends & Foes; 5) Church At- 
tendance; 6) Church Contribu- 
tions; 7) Workers & Shirkers. 

Included are such timely top- 
ics as “Atomic Age,” “Crime 
Prevention,” “Delinquency” and 
“Race Relations.” 


A NEW “Quotation Book” for 
Ministers, Sunday School 
Teachers and all 
Religious Workers 


Thru more than 20 years of service to or- 
ganized religion, we have been planning and 
developing this volume, which Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, editor of Christian Herald, terms 
“The finest and most comprehensive book of 
quotations that has yet appeared in the re- 
ligious field.” 





This 620-page book, priced at only $2.98, will be sent on 
approval. If you prefer to remit now, we'll prepay postage 
and include a FREE copy of Christian Leader’s Check List. 
Money-back guarantee. 
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DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-7, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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I F Srone, editor and publisher 
of a Washington newsletter: “The 
Russians are more like us than any 
other people. Russian people ad- 
mire us ... (but) are afraid of 
capitalists.” 1-Q-t 


Sen ALEXANDER WILEY (R-Wis): 
“Dealing with Russia is like han- 
dling an ornery jackass. You can 
talk to him and talk to him, but 
watch out he don’t kick you. That’s 
what we’ve got; we’re dealing with 
a jackass.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


If you shy at the idea of going 
to the dentist, just relax and wait 
—before too long he may be able to 
come to you. New equipment is be- 
ing made that will make home 
visits by the dentist entirely pos- 
sible. In April, the U S Public 
Health Service will unveil a port- 
able dental kit at a state and terri- 
torial dental directors conf in 
Washington. 

The sample kit, mfr’d by Ritter 
Co, Inc, Rochester, N Y, consists of 
two 45 lb cases. One contains an 
electric drill which will work on 
ordinary household current. The 
dentist will also have a 16-sectional 


Jacobs 


tray for tools, 3 level drawers, 
compressed air, and a hand-oper- 
ated water pump. One unit is de- 
signed to serve as an instrument 
case and work table, while the 
other will serve as a compressor 
water tank assembly. 

Leaving the dentist contemplat- 
ing his new kit, let’s take a look at 
internal television. Scientists at 
the Univ of Melbourne have de- 
veloped a tiny tv camera (only % 
oz) which can be swallowed. It 
flashes clear pictures of the inter- 
nal organs on a screen. It’s ex- 
pected to aid the fight against 
cancer and other serious diseases. 





